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BY JENNA SCHERER 

Ned nearly tripped on a corpse hauling the industrial generator upstairs. 
Probably someone who kicked it the night before, judging by the level of decay. 
Though it was hard to say these days — those of us still breathing often resembled 
walking cadavers ourselves, flesh hanging limply from our cheeks and limbs, falling 
free willy-nilly. We'd only learned recently, after the hospitals had all been burned 
and the doctors evacuated to higher ground, how valuable staplers, duct tape, and 
industrial glue could be. 

Not the clumsy sort, Ned stepped over the body with a hangman's grace and 
made it to the second landing, where he let the bulk of the generator fall to the 
carpet. 

"Fuck me," he muttered. 

"Who is that, Ned?" I asked, running up to examine the rotting heap. 

"Does it even matter?" 

It had fallen face down, so I had to kick the thing over with my boot. "Oh 
Christ, it's Mrs. Feebing from 304." 

"Isn't that the one with all the cats? The ones who thought my trainers were 
their bloody litterbox? 01' bitch had it coming," Ned grumbled from the landing. 

"We all have it coming," I replied, taking in Mrs. Feebings ruined face. 
Eyes like two strawberries, mouth struck open and a family of maggots already 
having taken residence inside. Plugging my nose, I kicked the body over the banister, 
where it fell into an unceremonious pile with the rest of the recently and not-so- 
recently deceased. Truth be told, we hardly even noticed the smell anymore. 

"You doing the beer run then, Alex?" Ned had heaved the generator back 
onto his forearms. 

"Yeah." 

"Well then stop navel-gazing and get a move-on. Everyone'll be here by 
sundown. Whoever makes it till sundown, anyway." 

"We said eight, right?" I glanced at my wristwatch, an ancient Casio 
Calculator whose batteries hadn't needed replacing since the late '90s. 

"Fucking Christ, what's the difference? Nobody knows what time it is 
anymore." He was right. The Earth had tilted 14 degrees on its axis six months 
before, and the old calendars meant next to nothing. 

I ran a bluish forefinger over the Casio's face. "Watch still works, though, 
which is more than I can say for most stuff. No sense chucking it away." 

"Whatever you say, you sentimental shit. Go get the booze before we both 
keel over. I've got syphilis coming out of my fucking eyeballs, and it smells funny." 
It did smell funny, but not funnier than anything else smelled. 

"Right. Goodbye," I said. I always said "Bye" now instead of, "See you in a 
few," or, "Later," because there was about a 75 percent chance I'd never see that 
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person again, due to one or both of us having kicked it during our period of 
separation. Ned didn't retaliate in kind, but retreated up to our flat in ponderous 
silence. 

I double-checked my pistol, stowed in a pouch I had sewn on my pants for 
just the purpose, before leaving the building. Five bullets left — definitely enough to 
make it the three blocks to the liquor store and back. 

As students, Ned and I had got our flat in Enfield, London's northernmost 
borough, with a mind to save a few quid. Admittedly, I chose the World's End 
district for its romantic, doomed connotations. These days, living round here was 
laden with an irony too ridiculous to put into words. Still, it was far safer than 
Central London — the zombies in World's End weren't nearly as gung ho as those in 
the city proper. 

The air on the street smelt of sulfur and bad meat, and a grey light was 
rising to the West — or maybe setting. The sun moved willy-nilly in the sky these 
days. 

None of us ever thought it would end this soon. Well, not the optimists 
anyway, of whom I still counted myself one. Ned and I and all the rest of us had 
always imagined sharing our slow decline into old age together. We'd be those 
balmy old men you'd see wandering down Tottenham Court Road, the kind of 
buggers who hadn't gotten a haircut in years and wore cut-offs and Birkenstocks on 
their wrinkly feet. 

But we were declining much faster than anticipated, I thought, prodding a 
finger around my empty left eye socket; we wouldn't get the chance to grow senile. 
By the time the first wave of rats cleared out of London, the religious nuts 
were already crying apocalypse. The Bible-thumpers called it God's vengeance on us 
lot of sinners, the treehuggers called it a climate imbalance due to our tampering with 
the environment, and the paperpushers called it just another shit day. 

Whatever it was, no one could deny that we were all fucked. The Prime 
Minister swore Mother England would make it through just like she made it through 
Napoleon and the Blitz and whatever other storms Britannia had braved, toga 
streaked with mud but efect with Union Jack still flying high — but we all knew 
better than that. 

By the time we'd learnt that half of North America was under the Atlantic, 
most people began to take serious stock of their lives. Anything productive 
effectively ceased, and the city became a sort of wilderness. A good deal of 
Londoners relocated out to the countryside, but I had a strong sense it was no use; in 
any case, I had no intention of leaving World's End as long as the Parrot & 
Shortsword was still open and serving Belhaven. 

"We're out of Belhaven," Tommy the barman told me one day. I glared at 
him over my empty pint glass. 

"Bad luck, mate, but the tap just started running blood." 

"Are you sure it's blood, and not just a funny batch?" I asked desperately. 

"Definitely blood." 

"Shit." 

"Nah, it's the Strongbow that's started running shit." 
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I slapped my fist against my forehead. "Can you give me anything, Tommy, 
to get pissed on? My mum just died of gangrene." 

"Oh, like that's so fucking special," Ned tossed in next to me. "I don't think 
you'll find a soul in Western Europe alive over the age of forty-two." 

I cuffed Ned on the nose as Tommy went to pour me a Smythwycks. 

"Does this have spiders in it, Tommy?" I demanded as he handed me the 
pint. Many-legged bodies floated ominously in the dark amber liquid. 

"It's still beer, isn't it?" Tommy shot back. 

I swore heartily and took a long, chunky swig. Some of them were still 
alive, and fanned out along the gaunt lines of my cheekbones as I drank. 

By now, Tommy was long dead, stabbed in the Adam's apple with a rusty 
knife. Murder wasn't uncommon nowadays, societal order having broken down 
entirely around the time the House of Commons had resorted to biting each other in 
open session. 

So what was it, you may ask, that kept me going? Alex of the bad 
constitution, Alex of the scrawny chicken legs, Alex who could hardly withstand a 
rainy January? 

In spite, or perhaps because of, everything that had happened, I refused to 
believe in a world that would and could pull the rug out from beneath my feet. What 
first drew me to meteorology was the inherent logic, albeit merciless, of the natural 
world. Better than most, I understood that this was not the end of the world — merely 
the end of mankind's dominion over it. Even if the sun did — as it was threatening to 
do — burn out, and all sunlight-dependent life perished and the oceans dried up and 
even the leviathans were left gaping on an endless shore, there would be life again. 
An utterly different form of life, to be sure, but life nonetheless. 

Lost as I was in my thoughts, it wasn't until his teeth pierced my flesh that I 
noticed the zombie toddler sucking on my right calf. In its ruined grammar school 
uniform, with its big, red, hungry eyes, it looked plaintive, almost thoughtful; at any 
rate, as thoughtful as a zombie can look. 

"There's a good chapper," I cooed as I cocked my pistol and blasted the 
frail thing between the eyes. I bent down to examine the bite. Leave it to me to get so 
lost in my own bloody head, I don't notice the undead scourge until it's got its jaws 
round my leg. 

The bit wasn't deep, and it didn't seem to be near any major arteries. I 
wouldn't turn into a zombie for at least eighteen hours. I'd have to remember to warn 
Ned, though — common courtesy in these peculiar times. 

I pulled the uniform blazer off of the tiny body and wrapped it tightly round 
the wound before continuing. As luck would have it, the gunshot had frightened 
away most of the zombies in the vicinity of the liquor store. Soon-to-be-undead or 
no, someone had to do the booze run. 
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Mental health. Mental health concerns each and every one of us. Our mental well being 
contributes to our ability to take care of ourselves, each other and the world around 
us. However, affordable and effective therapy isn't easy to find. The Canary considers 
mental health as one of its prime concerns and will continue to explore this difficult 
topic in the future. But, for now, here are a few resources for all of you to begin your 
own research before we begin too much preachin'... 

Osweao County : 

In 2006, Oswego County released a Local Plan for Mental Health Services for 2006 - 
2009. The plan includes target needs including increased access to mental health 
resources for adults and children as well as proper training of those aiding in mental 
health care. Strategies are listed including access to funding and how to solve time 
delay between need for treatment and when treatment is actually acquired. To look 
into it yourself and access offices, refer to 
http://www.co.oswego.ny.us/2006%20MH%20Plan%20Final%20Copy.pdf 

Central NY : 

Often times, it is difficult to find a professional that fits personal needs, whether it be 
care needed, insurance accepted or accessible scheduling. The Central New York 
Psychological Association, a professional nonprofit organization, provides a reliable 
listing of providers in the area (including a list sorted by city). It includes providers that 
work free of charge. To reach them on the web go to: http://www.cnypa.net/, or call: 
315.673.0760, or mail: PO Box 37282, Syracuse NY 13235. 

NY state : 

Timothy O'Clair, a NY state resident, unable to receive adequate mental health 
treatment, hung himself in March 2001 at the age of 13. His parents bravely sought 
out to change the mental health system in NY so another family would not have to 
experience the same pain and suffering, in 2006, NY state officially passed Timothy's 
Law. Timothy's Law requires that all insurance companies cover mental health and 
substance abuse treatment as they would any other health related issue. As stated on 
the Timothy's Law website (www.timothyslaw.org): "The enactment of Timothy's Law 
ends the discriminatory practice of providing unequal insurance coverage based on 
diagnosis, help curb the stigma associated with mental illness, and will allow children 
like Timothy to receive the services and treatment they need to live full and productive 
lives." For more details about parity and how this empowers you, please go to the 
website. 

National Organizations : 

Depression and Bipolar Support Alliance organizes and enables the establishment of 
support groups run by the people most affected - the diagnosed! There are chapters 
all across the US (including Rochester). You can contact DBSA to find a group in your 
area or, perhaps, form your own: 730 N. Franklin Street, Suite 501, Chicago, Illinois 
60610-7224, 800.826.3632 or go to: www.dbsalliance.org. 

The Icarus Project was first introduced to Oswego by the talented, brilliant and warm 
Bonfire Madigan. It's a fantastic grassroots effort that provides alternative suggestions 
for mental health care, an outlet for doubts, fears and accomplishments and a support 
system unlike any other. To contact The Icarus Project c/o Fountain House 425 West 
47th street New York, NY 10036 or 877.787.5883 or go to theicarusproject.net 
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Some Science Projects for the Home 
Dave Blair X 

Carefully measure, with. a protractor, the angle 
between the rock and the sky. If this is not already 
parallel to numinous, adjust it until it is. If you have 
trouble finding the numinous, follow the grain of the rock 

until you do. 

What is the temperature? Happiness is found at 558.2/ 
oR (98 6oF); are you happy? Why or why not? As a thought 
experiment, would you be happy at a different temperature? 

Prepare and clean the telescope. Jupiter is in 
opposition; can you find it? The subtle pink-red sphere of 
it with the small moons all circling around it playfully? 
Resting in space, unfathomably huge, but unpretentious? 
Measure its apparent diameter in arc-seconds. Calculate the 
mass from known distance (507,000,000 miles) and density ( 
1.326 g/cm3) . 

Is it now less the King of Worlds? 
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Free love doesn't solve everything, ijfjtr \\<&^ --■- 10 *> ■ uutou 

"In context" is an important relative stabilizer of value for anything, be it 
monetary, scientific, or emotional value. The value of love is related to its 
relation to the things around it- and the idea of "free love" as an attempt to 
put love and sex into a special box of arbitrary value is useless without 
context for comparison. 

Anyone involved in economics can tell you that value is related both to 
scarcity and demand- we all need love, and there's only so much to go 
around. Sometimes, we have to be lonely, and other times, love steps all over 
itself and makes everybody miserable in a web of twisted passions. The 
emotion can be cheapened by overuse as easily as it can become the only 
thing an isolated person thinks about. Calling it "free" is a Utopian concept, 
prescribing it for every ill is pure folly. 

Love in context is beautiful, love out of place is painful. Sometimes the pain 
is on the horizon- assuming that everyone should sleep with everyone else 
means that there's less room for the subtler graying emotions, like friendship, 
compassion, and a hankering for licorice. Take each as it comes, and give 
each its full due measure. 
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Brent Michael Canle 

It has been seven months since I have last seen my father, Michael, and seven months since he has 
last seen a familiar face. He was banished to a cottage near Arrowhead Lake in Blakeslee, 
Pennsylvania for getting his fourth DWI, completely demoralizing his ex-girlfriend, supposedly 
calling her daughter a nigger, but mostly because he dealt with all this by drinking. Which wasn't 
out of the ordinary. When he drank to forget, he was a vicious drunk. But that is all a story for 
another time. 

While he was cast to Pennsylvania, I had been away at college in Oswego, New York. 
Though I was only a three-hour drive from the cottage, my weekends only consisted of sex, 
studying, and drinking. All of which made Michael proud, in that order. He would call me 
everyday until I picked up the phone, to talk about the complete mundane. Mostly he would just 
say how much he missed me. I missed him too and would call him if he didn't, but whenever I 
called he was drunk, so I didn't call often. 

I arrived at the cottage an hour before dusk. My lower back just started to get a twinge 
of pain from driving, and my lungs burned from the inevitable chain-smoking of long drives. 
Michael opens the screen door and we exchange pleasantries, talking much like we did over the 
telephone. After being caught up, Michael retreated to the bathroom. I open a book and sit on the 
sofa next to a realistic plush doll of a largemouth bass. 

I came to visit, sometimes, whenever I was going to or coming from my home on Long 
Island. The cottage was exactly halfway between the two locations without divulging from any 
highway for more than four miles. A perfect resting point from the six-hour drive. I didn't feel too 
horrible, then, that Michael was stranded in Blakeslee. Though he couldn't drive, the lake was 
walking distance away. At dusk the gold sun reflected a bridge across the lake, daring anyone 
brave enough to walk it, though I'm not sure it lead anywhere. A bridge for bridging sake. I 
wondered if Michael was so adventurous, standing at the edge of the shore. He, if so inclined, 
could see the sun set, walk back to the cottage with deer more curious than he, light a fire in the 
fireplace, and sit in his armchair. 

Though Michael was in another room, I did not sit in his armchair, though I have before 
and have known its wonders, I was always shooed away to sit in some lesser furnisher. I was on 
the sofa next to the armchair. A moth was flying around the lamp on the table stand next to me as I 
read. The noise against the shade annoyed me, horribly. The erratic patterns and faint beats upon 
my eardrum distracted me. I got up and swatted at the moth as it fled towards the ceiling. I gave it 
chase. With my open palm I pounded the walls, the molding, and the doors down the hallway 
while the moth floated in the back wind of my hand. My father came out of one of the doors to 
evaluate the commotion. 

"Don't kill that moth," he said and made his way to the refrigerator for a beer. "It could 
be your grandma." I stopped my hunt and looked at him blinking and wordless. 

I don't really remember my paternal grandmother all that well. She died from cancer 
when I was seven and though she used to watch me after elementary school, most my memories of 
her seem clouded by my maternal grandmother, with whom I was much closer. Some of the 
memories that I was able to retain were of watching mid-day game shows like the Price Is Right 
and Press Your Luck with her. We sat, all afternoon, in the dim lit living room where the sun 
peaked through the edges of the curtains, streaking the wall, and distraced the light of the 
television. I must have sat on the floor because I can remember only looking back at her, as though 
she were always directly behind me. She sat in her favorite seat, chain-smoking. My only image of 
her is in that magenta armchair, smoking and changing channels with the widest remote control 
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imaginable. She lived on the top floor of a split-level house in Islip, New York. My aunt used to 
live on the lower floor while married to her first husband. Michael moved into the lower floor, 
with his then-girlfriend and her daughter, soon after my grandmother died and lived there until his 
deportation to Pennsylvania. 

The moth rested somewhere out of sight. Invisible and soundless. Michael said that just 
before my great-grandmother died, she told my grandmother that she would come back as a moth 
and in this way would be able to watch over her. My grandmother had said something similar to 
my father and his siblings. 

"Do you believe it?" I asked. 

"I don't know," he said. "But I don't kill moths. I can tell you that much." 

That I did believe. My father then told me about the time that my little cousin was born, 
the second grandchild fifteen years after me, long after my grandmother became a moth. He said ' 
that when they brought him home from the hospital, a moth landed on his head. 

"Mom was just checking things out," Michael said. It saddens me that my cousin will 
never get to meet his grandmother, but then again, I did, many times, and remember little. I can 
only recall her face from a picture that I had of her, that was given to me, because it seemed 
unfitting to throw it out. My family was much better at drinking than mourning. Upon death 
cremation occurs immediately, without question. I kept the picture on my nightstand until I went 
away to college at Oswego, where it was boxed up for save keepings, though I don't remember 
looking at it much while it was unwrapped. The picture, like everything else in the room, was only 
cleaned about once every other month, which was the only time I looked at it. It was a think layer 
of dust that kept it alive, otherwise it might have been forgotten. Though I didn't feel as though 
her presence was in the picture, I still put it face down while masturbating in my own bed. 

Most of my memories of her are tangible like the picture. Mostly materialized by a 
Christmas stocking. It is a Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles stocking with just a turtlehead poking 
out. When I was six it was a gift from her when we spent Christmas with Uncle Brian and his son, 
Aunt Linda and Aunt Laura. At twenty-three years old, I still make sure that stocking is hung 
every year, next to the two other "Brent" stockings, that also must be hung every year. The 
memory of my grandmother is that stocking. The memory of that one Christmas when the Canle 
family was still a family is that stocking. And the memory of people, and not their ashes, is that 
stocking. 

"Do you remember your grandma at all?" Michael asked me. He was sitting at the 
dining room table across from me in his house of exile. There were Coors Light cans in front of us 
both and empties started to line the table. The only other sound was the crackle of the fire in the 
living room. Every so often an amber would sparkle out and land on the carpet, and if it was big 
enough, one of us would go over and stomp it out. The carpet was littered with black spots. 
Michael didn't care about the rug. Maybe, whenever lonely or intoxicated, he stared at the gum- 
like black spots on the carpet and pretend to be on the sidewalks of Islip. Maybe he would pretend 
to be home. 

"No. Not really," I answered. I looked around to see the moth but it is gone. I lit a 
cigarette and took an empty can as an ashtray. 

"Mom really loved you," he said. "You were the only real grandchild. There was Brian's 
son but he went off with his mother and changed his name." My uncle had a son too, another 
grandchild. But my uncle also had a heroin addiction. When my grandmother first started chemo, 
Brian's wife left him with their son and eventually he was adopted took on a new last name. He ' 
abandoned any connection he had to the Canle name and whatever connotations it might have had. 

"You know Mom died in Brian's arms right?" My father took a hard drink. 

I matched his drink. 

"Yeah. I remember hearing something like that," I said. 

"Its like she did it on purpose. After everything he put her through. He stole so much 
from her for drugs. He was constantly in and out of her life, in and out of all our lives. He only 
came back when he needed money." I looked around to see if there are pictures of Grandma or 
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Uncle Brian around the cottage. But all I can find are pictures of myself, John Wayne, and a 
picture of some ducks next to a duck statue. "I wasn't much better," he said as a sound came from 
outside, h w-iiiovi-^-Vichi..;: . ■ ■ ■ ■ : : :-■•■•.'# . »uj»* 

Though I couldn't see them through the window, I heard deer eating from the feeders 
Michael made for them. He made all sorts of feeders. Squirrel proof bird feeders. Squirrel proof 
deer feeders. Squirrel proof people feeders because they chewed through the roof of the kitchen. 
Thinking about it, I have no idea what the hell had against squirrels. The squirrel proof kitchen 
was really just a twelve gauge he would run outside with and shoot squirrels on the roof. One 
morning, probably the only morning, it worked I heard him celebrating by hollering obscenities at 
a squirrel's mangled carcass. I woke up to the gunshot, and laughed uncontrollably at the curses. 
Hearing me inside, Michael laughed too. I got up from the table and tried to see the deer but the 
night woods were too dark. The window only showed a void of the earth and the faint stars. The 
moth is disturbed and flies to less trafficked areas. I didn't know, then, the lifespan of moths but I 
knew it was short. I sat back down at the table with Michael. He starts to tell me how he could 
have been a better son and been there for his parent when no one else could. I listened, thinking 
about how moths are ugly. 

My only vivid memory of my grandmother is the time Michael and I stopped over her 
house unannounced one evening. I must have been excited because I ran ahead of my father into 
the house, and climbed the stairs to her living room on my hands and feet. Before I got to the top, I 
looked through the railing at her sitting in her armchair, looking for something beside her. She was 
bald. Not completely bald, but the few scraggly hairs still attached to her scalp, only made her 
look balder. I froze and stared through the railing. She reached around some more on the side of 
her magenta chair and finally pulled out a perfect replica of her original hairstyle. She placed the 
wig on her head, pulled it snug, smoked her cigarette, and waited. My father came into the house 
and nudged me, as he got closer to the top of the stairs. I hugged my grandmother trying not to 
reveal what I had witnessed. A child does not understand chemotherapy. 

"She didn't care if anyone else saw her. She only wore the wig in front of you," Michael 
said. He finishes his beer and I finished mine beer soon after. The empties started to fill all the 
space on the table between us. I didn't him ask why. 

I knew why. 

In my yottth I used to save moths from spiders webs that were under the awning to the 
basement just next to the light. I noticed that when a moth gets caught, they don't fight for very 
long before just lying there, either too tired to continue or just giving up. It isn't until I plucked 
them from the web that they fought again. I would hold a wing between my finger and thumb and 
it would violently flutter as though I could offer a death for worse the spider. I would let go and 
the moth would fly away, though it wouldn't get far. Moths have a layer of fine dust on their 
wings that comes from millions of minute scales which is needed to sustain flight. The dusted 
need to keep the moth live, like the picture of my grandmother. I would then destroy the spiders 
webs with a sick, though I knew it would be back the next day. 

My grandmother died shortly after I saw her without her wig on. She was the first 
person I knew to die. At her wake, my mother dragged me to the coffin to pay respects. I prayed 
for the plastic doll and ran off to play with the other children. In a spare room of the funeral home 
we played the games that I wanted to play, seeing as I was the oldest. I laid down on the empty 
stand in the front of the room and I told the other children to kneel before me and pray. They did. I 
closed my eyes, and I died too. 

My father got up to get another beer from the fridge and brought me back one though I 
was not done with the last. I chug it. 

"Why wasn't I allowed to go when you sprinkled Grandma's ashes over the Sound?" I 
asked opening the new beer. Michael tried to find a way to be comfortable on the wooden dining 
room chair. 
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"We asked you if you wanted to come, you said 'no'. You were young and more 
interested in video games." I didn't know I opted out of her funeral. It hurt to know that I did, even 
though I was a child and cannot be held completely accountable for my actions at that time: The 
fire cracked like a symbols crash and spewed out a large amber. I got up to stomp it out. The 
amber turned to dust under my sneaker, burning another whole in the carpet. I noticed how much 
the fire has died down and how much ash laid at the bottom of it. Ash that was once wood from 
generations of trees that have seen a world we could never understand. A world that isn't squirrel 
proof and without windows. A world of stars and the moths that chase after them. This wood was 
used to make fire's song, then silenced into nothing but cinders. I threw two more logs in. 

The moth was again disturbed by my presence and came out of hiding, flying across the 
ceiling, or rather, into the ceiling then across then into the ceiling again then across. They aren't 
very graceful creatures. Michael got up and sat in his favorite armchair, declaring another area to 
be filled with empties. He fell hard into the chair. I sat on the sofa next to him. 

The moth flew around the bulb of the lamp in the living room, tapping the shade next to 
me. 

"When we were on the boat and spread her ashes, the wind picked up and blew Mom 
into my eyes," he said laughing. "Someone said that she didn't want to let go. I think it was just 
that final punishment." I smirked though I didn't think it is very funny. He continued to laugh 

"Get a couple beers would you?" Michael asked. I left the living room and opened the 
refrigerator door, and grabbed two beers out of the open thirty-pack. I closed the door and noticed 
the two garbage bags of empty Coors Light cans. I opened the freezer and saw the handle of 
Nikoli vodka. On the way to the living room I passed the table of empties in the dining room 
where we just were and I stand for a moment behind my dad. The fire played and danced light 
over him, reflecting off his silver hair and silver can, which he then threw into the fireplace. With 
a stick, he prodded the can, watching the metal turn black on top of the ambers. He extinguished 
the fire at the end of the stick, watched the smoke rise from its tip and sat back down where he 
finished the beer and waited for me to return. 

"I wish she was still here," I said and walked beside the armchair. I extend the can to 
him and he took it. I took my place back on the sofa. 

The moth tapped against the bulb, flickering in and out of the light. And then, for a 
moment, I wished it really was my grandmother and I really did believe what my father had told 
me. It was a comforting to think that she traversed time and space, the afterlife and reincarnation 
just to provide evidence of her love, of a woman that I hardly knew, but loved back. As if she 
could save us from some spider webs that were far too complicated to navigate this time of night 
and this many beers in. * 

The fluttering around the bulb stopped. The silence made my father and I look at the 
lamp. Then there was a searing noise coming from it and smoke rose from the bulb. We both 
looked, in disbelief, then back at each other. The tapping ceased and everything is still except for 
the humming of the fireplace. My father tried to hold in the laughter, cracked, and let out a broken 
grunt. We both lost our composer and laughed wildly. Between the shade and the bulb, the beer 
and the fire, the mothers and the sons and the moth. 

"Okay okay," my father said trying to catch his breath. "Maybe that one wasn't Mom " 
And we were once again set off, laughing so hard there was no other feeling but that of the 
muscles in our stomachs and sides. 

That night, in this cottage in these woods of Pennsylvania, the only lights within miles 
were our screened windows and the stars. But we have all given up on the stars a long time ago. 
The fire gleamed and rolled around its entrapment, singing us a song like a caged bird We 
listened and drank our drinks with the full knowledge that all we need to do is open the door to let- 
in hundreds of new grandmas. 
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SHE 

By Jamie Loughlin 

I sit with a sober mind. Sober at last, free at last from the slavery of drugs. But am I really free? I 
now sit able to think the thoughts once drown out by drugs. My eyes are once again awakening, Seeing 
the day for what it is. Shit. 

I am lost in a world of sign-less streets. Walking blindly in any direction my feet dare to explore. 

If there are shadows in the darkness of drugs, then tell me what is this darkness of the day? 

I fear not the drunken slumber, rather these moments of sobriety. 

She, which I cannot name. 
She, which I will not name. 
She, the idea of what I want. 
She, the angel with a dark side. 

This she cannot be named. If I name her I lose her. She is but an idea, a place I lone to know and 
hold. 

If I could hold her, I would. If I could love her, I would. If I could lover her, I would. If I could have 
her, I might run. 

Fear. 

Fear itself is my greatest weakness. I fear to love her, because I do not want to lose her. Fear to let 
myself open to her because she could tear it all down. 

I am so composed now. Having lost love many times already, and collecting the pieces that broke 
every time, I cannot do this again. 

So she remains. 

the drive home 
Nicole Sacchitella 

1. 1 suckled at my throttle with swollen illiterate lips for that last bit of life left at the bottom of 
my belly. (This is the drive home.) My hands and feet, lifeless in their places. Still, upon wheel and 
upon pedal. The street crumbles and moves like a giant painted tread. I blinked by now, or not 
blinked at ali. Headlights, bright, cut through the haze. Parking I couldn't remember if I'm coming 
or going. I approach the front door as if it were a holy place. 

2. I approached the front door as if were a holy place. I stepped quietly, this is his front door. 
White shirt, white lips. We weaved the white threads of white sheets. We swayed like anemone and 
when I left cosmic Stardust covered both of us. It fell like rain onto my windshield and like wild fire 
it followed me home. That night driving away my vehicle became a spaceship, rocketing through 
time until I was drinking the sound of screaming to silent exhaust. I flew into my bed and slept. I 
thought of his face. I carried home into my bed and thought of the day. 

3. 1 carried home into my bed and thought of the day. Home is heavy, I slept heavy. I awoke and 
new life seared through me with wild blue sky. Light came like fire. The sunrays bounced off my 
side mirrors and were hot momentary passengers along for the ride. Normal idiosyncrasies passed 
and I danced vividly the night before. When the sun fell and evening came again I let my hand out 
the window like a wing and it waved through pockets of hot and cold. The wind said mantras, the 
engine made conversation and the hums of minds far away harmonized beside the road. 

4. In an ocean of noise I came home to quiet. I left in seas of change. I first heard my voice and it 
quivered like tree branches. The clouds spoke back but there was no way to tell. Drugs in my body 
made me whisper, made me yell. Coffee in my body kicked me in the gut and spurred me onward. I 
was a cowboy riding into the sunrise. My buckskin horse had four rubber wheels and a theologian 
sitting in the backseat. Often times at red lights she tells me Cod is the hot sharp pain inside us. 
Always when I look back to tell her she's wrong the light has by then turned green and the day has 
gone by. I must turn around to return home again. On days that disappear, my feet become the tan 
carpet under my brake and my eyes become the console lights. They constantly fade with them, 
into the darkness of each passing night. I open the next day, unable to recall how I came into my 
bed. My soul was a transistor. 
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